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The  Department  of 
Architecture  at  MIT  operates 
under  the  assumption  that 
architecture  is  a  social  art 
rather  than  a  line' art.  This 
attitude  has.  at  certain 
points,  lead  to  protects 
aimed  at  the  description  of,    \ 
andprescnptions  for,  tfie 
form  of  good  housing.  The 
following  articles,  though 

sometimes 
peripheral 
loiiie 
design  and 
production  , 
of  housing,  i 


eTffcnftbaftianci^bor^tMtmccn 


D 


intended 


some 


current 
investigations  under  this 
njtiric.  including:  a  reconsid- 
eration of  notions  of 'home" 
and  'homemaking'and  thus 
a  reanalysisol 
'homelessness' and 
'shelter. 

a  discussion  of  the  recently 
I  built  PJIolengasse  in  Vienna 
I  whic^  functions  for  the 
I  author  as  a  critique  of  Oie 
!  European  modernist  housing 
program;  the  legacy  of 
housing  at  MIT  as  manifest 
through  the  deanship  of 
William  Wurster  and  a 
descnption  olan  analytical 
model  londenlitying  the 
underiying  structure  of 
,  Amencan  housing  with  the 

potential  tor  using  this 
I  slnicture  as  a  projective 
I  design  tool 


\  The  ruewftopertesdanhsanay  Aigry 


Housing  and  Homing:  Cities  of  Refuge  byEdEigen 


Now  and  then  in  the  mghl  •  tiu!  rarely  •  Houselessness  would 
tjecome  aware  ol  a  furlive  head  peenng  out  ol  a  doorway  a 
few  yards  belore  fi;m,  and  coming  up  wilh  the  head,  would 
find  a  man  standing  txHI  upnghl  to  keep  wilhin  the  doorway's 
shadow,  and  evidently  intent  upon  no  particular  service  to 
soaety  Under  a  liind  ol  fascination,  and  in  a  ghostly  silence 
suitable  to  the  tme,  Houselessness  and  this  gentlemen 
would  eye  one  another  from  head  to  toot,  and  so.  without 
exchange  ol  speech,  pan  mutually  suspicious  -  Charles 
Dickens,  "Nighi  Walks,'  Itom  The  Uncorr\mon  Traveller 


Recently  there  ts  less  lameni  over  the  shortage 
ol  public  housing  Uian  itiere  is  fear  that  there  are  loo 
many  homeless  Al!  the  while,  municipalities  vie  lor 
cohstnjction  conlracls  lor  lucrative  pnvalizetJ  pnsons,  the 
rapid  growth  sector  of  our  sen/ice  economy  (meaning 
minimum  wage,  no  healih  benefits,  or  job  secunty)  Diat 
cmelly  mimics  long  lerm  shelter '  While  paying  their  debt 
10  society  inmates  consume  its  goods  and  employ  its 
wardens  and  social  service  prolesstonals  unlike  the 
homeless  who  are  cnminaii?ed  because  they  can't  (or 
won'l)  buy  a  thing   Housing  and  pnsons  also  share 
another  trait:  violence.  Although  the  first  Ines  to  keep  n 
out  and  the  second  ines  lo  keep  ii  m.  they  are  but  a 
fiouse  divided  thai  finds  reconciliation  in  either  denials  or 
blows.  It  IS  worihv^iie  lo  ask  whether  their  respective 
roles  are  any  longer  cleaily  separate   Public  housing  tails 
lo  capture  Our  interest  except  as  the  incendiary  scenogra- 
phy  for  ihe  telegenic  end  ol  modernism  We  are  caught 
using  picturesque  lemis  for  housing  estates  like  'crime 
ndden,'  and  shudder  at  the  alternative  that 


homelessness  is  built  with  each  mortificabon,  msull,  and 
assault  lo  those  in  our  own  house  We  must  confront  a 
new  type  of  homelessness  suffered  by  those  who  might 
be  well-housed  yet  who  are  victims  of  covert,  because 
domestic,  violence. 

There  is  a  population  that  now  actively  llee 
their  residences  m  search  ol  shelter,  who  though 
housed  have  long  since  not  been  safe  at  home.  It  is 
difficult  enough  lo  account  for  a  domestic  population  of 
which  more  than  10%  must  darken  a  census  box  that  is 
marVed  'other;"  how  Iben  do  we  regard  this  human 
flow'  Enter  them  in  ledgers,  cleanse  and  sod  Ihem  so 
that,  like  the  unspoken-lor  women  passing  through  Ellis 
Island  and  put  ashore  to  Bed,  Bath,  and  Beyond,  they 
can  be  chaperoned  by  lather  or  husband  and  assume 
his  new  worid  name.  We  should  have  to  ask  them, 
"where  were  you,  were  you  missing'?",  because  we  do 
not  miss  them  ■  they  are  |ust  overlooked   Yet  m 
preparation  lor  this  ecstatic  national  homecoming,  il  is 
they  that  are  expected  to  clean,  to  cook,  to  make 
domestic  bliss,  to  "earn  their  keep "  The  cnsis  of 
bousing  has  become  one  ol  emigration,  ol  leaving 

Home  hours  can  become  a  pedagogy  m 
abandon,  yet  are  seen  as  the  insurance  against 
wayfanng  Our  nostalgia  for  the  two  masks  thai  they 
afe  not  related  by  opposition,  but  connected  as  are 
cause  and  efleci,  in  one  striking  example,  Sylvie,  the 
vagabond  protagonist  ol  the  novel  Housekeeping,  is 
(continued  on  page  5) 
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same  time. 
because  Ihi 

not  codiled 
the  ditches 
tracks  ot 


S 'garden  city"  in  the  Pilotengasse  was 
n  site  when  I  last  visited  il  Sufmunded 
y  family  houses  of  the  Austnan  suburbs 
Miagens  and  Opels  m  the  doorways,  the 
fiecnpty  m  iliat  grey,  wet  winter  Sunday 
g  strips  ol  the  houses,  colored  but 
s  (Of  the  sewers 

and  scatioldings  belonged  to  the 
ihy  ol  the  avant-garde,  the  'construe- 
On  the  PilolengBsse  site, 
noltiing  heroic;  just  the  usual 
land  building  materials  ■  wood,  plywood, 
conqretebeams.Elemit  sheets.  Here,  the 

process  was  repeated  once  again:  and 
[ifiDtlce  thai  this  is  a  repetition  thai  should 
[.difference  to  Ihe  usual,  often  ihought- 
ot  Ihe  same  materials  and 
le  thing  itsell  and  Its  critique  at  Ihe 
iplywood  and  concrete  made  it  possible 
itehals  are  elements  of  a  vocabulary 
l^r  meanings.  Balancing  on  planks  over 
like  crossing  the 
■i  ilway  station,  between  trains  waiting  to 


Tpe  railroad  became  a  topos  in  urban  culture 
dramatic  appearance  in  the 
-  "iPieer-.th  cbntury,  exploding  (he  idyll  ot  Ihe  historically 
j'.,'.r  iiccijliivatedtown.  In  Vienna,  typically  enough, 
nsiead  oi  ai  open  "confrontation,*  artists  made  every 
ettort  10  stnottiB  new  invention  bare  of  its  radicalism  and 
make  it  acct  itsble  as  lashion,  embedding  it  in  a 
powerful  Ba  ix)ue  tradiDon.  The  urban  railway  was  in 
Die  time  ol  V  ^ner.  Loos,  and  Olt}rich,  slitl  omnipresent 
in  the  city:  V\  agner's  station  buildings  tied  Uie  urban 
railway  visui  11^ lo  Ihe  nearby  Baroque  church  of  Samt 
Charles  Bor  smeo.  Fischer  von  Eriach,  Ihe  designer  ol 
the  church,  iRlBd  for  a  new  architectural  synthesis  of  all 
ages  and  naflnB,  and  used  antique  and  onenlal  mollis 
r  context.  The  tracks  and  station 
became  new  extensions  ol  a 
whal  Fischer  von  Eriach  began  to 
pian  of  a  Hislonc  Architeclufe  (1721) 
seemed  to  ii^feorale  now  also  the  technical  inventions 
ol  the  new  clbfy.  Sadly  enougti,  today's  Vienna  feels 
uncomlorlatK^n  wilh  Ihe  'baroque-ized,'  domesti- 
cated imageraSie  industry  as  interpreted  by  Wagner. 
The  tracks  h)giB  sunk  underground,  while  Ihe  stations 
ilached  from  the  rails  and  used  as  cale 
ivllions 

urbanism  was  lor  centuries  the 
refleclion  ol  ^^i^s  umversaiism,  wiih  Ihe  Pope  as  itie 


center  of  the  world,  the  locus  of  an  all-embracmg  central 
perspective.  All  later  capitals  of  Europe  Ined  to  capture 
the  glory  ol  the  radial  avenues.  Pans,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna  were  small  sub-universes  that  could  only  be 
understood  from  Iheir  relation  lo  the  solar  center  of 
Rome.  Political  dialogue,  controversy,  and  exchange 
were  only  possible  from  the  mutual  perspeclivic  gaie; 
even  Washington's  designers  understood  this  despite 
basic  differences  in  Amencan  urban  planning  oihen/^se. 
Central  perspective  makes  ihe  projection  ol  power 
possible;  Ihe  power  o!  Roman  Catholicism,  French 
Absolutism,  British  Commonwealth,  Moscow  Commu- 
nism, or  American  Democracy. 

This  wtiole  panopticon  becomes  meaningless  i 
when  the  energy  of  the  center  is  extinct;  the  streets  are 
filled  with  ihe  melancholy  of  De  Chinco's  paintings  The 
center  IS  empty;  it  is  either  a  bleak  no-man's  land,  as  is 
the  case  m  some  American  downtowns,  or  il  is  a  place 
of  Ihe  non-authentic,  as  in  the  newly  restored  hisloncal 
disincts  ol  Europe.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Vienna  tumed 
their  hisionc  downtowns  into  pedesinan  shopping 
centers  where  even  real  history  looks  fake.  A  famous 
influential  critique  ot  modem  culture  by  Hans  Sedlmayr 
was  entilled  Veriust  der  Mitte  (TTie  Loss  of  The 
Center^. 

The  European  city  today  is  a  conglomeration 
of  hisionc  downlovm  areas,  expenments  wilh  English 
Garden  city  ideals.  German  Siedlungen,  and  also 
somelhing  reminiscent  o!  Le  Corbusier's  Cile  radieuse 
None  have  made  the  dreams  of  their  designers  real,  A 
last  congenial  and  desperate  idea  is  lo  claim  urban 
congestion  as  a  basis  ot  new  urban  culture  and  accept 
the  f  ragmeniion  that  was  rejected  earlier  as  meaningful 
and  aesthetic.  Although  the  all-embracing  totality  of 
urban  planning  is  impossible,  the  designer  thus  can  still 
pick  holes  m  the  patchwork  ol  the  cily  Eariy  m  the  60s. 
attenljon  tumed  to  the  potential  ol  the  urban  periphery, 
that  mixed  zone  composed  ol  endless  tracts  ot  single 
homes,  gas  slations,  old  businesses,  anonymous  social 
housing,  and  indusM  parks.  In  Ihis  environment,  Ihe 
experiments  of  the  20s  and  30s  appear  to  have  a 
potential  worlh  exploiting.  The  Pilotengasse  Siedlung 
strikes  me  as  a  disclosure  of  Wagner's  claim  regarding 
the  Reatismus  unseief  Zeit  ('Realism  ol  Our  Times') 
from  the  heart  ol  the  city,  the  place  of  deception  and 
regressive  nostalgia  to  ils  limbs.  The  penphery 
becomes  the  authenljc  place  of  Ihe  city. 

A  look  at  Ihe  plan  of  the  Pilotengasse 
scheme  seems  to  reinforce  the  biological  analogy  of  the 
"body  of  the  city.'  The  organic  lorm  of  the  space  [ 

between  the  gently  cun/ed  sinpes  of  flats  is  similar  lo  the  i 
(continued  on  page  5) 


SCHOa  AND  BOULEVARD 

OnexhibiliontiiDU^Apnl21993  at  the  MIT  Musam'sCompton  Gaiety  BIdg.  10-250 


The  exhibition  features  two  design  pro|ecls 
for  New  York  City,  including  a  major  housing  and 
community  redevelopment  sceme  ior  upper  Manhattan. 

The  Fredenclt  Douglass  Boulevard  Project 
lor  Harlem's  lower  west  quarter  seeks  to  address  Ihe 
community's  overlapping  housing,  economic  and  social 
needs,  while  avoiding  the  bulldozing  and  population 
displacement  that  has  characlenzed  post- World  War  II 
urban  renewal.  It  also  represents  a  philosophical  shift 
from  earlier  projects  thai  provided  only  subsidized 
housing  by  otfenng  a  comprehensive  plan  for  neighbor- 
hood economic  development  ■  down  to  specially 
designed  apartments  for  people  who  desire  to  work  at 
home  The  program  includes:  2,500  new  housing  units; 
1 00.00  square  teel  of  institutional  and  social  sendee 
space;  31 ,000  square  feet  of  cooperative  work  space; 
and  a  new  park  and  open  air  market.  These  program 
elements  are  coordinated  to  reintroduce  desirable 
residential  density  to  a  community  Ihal  has  lost  fifty 
percent  ol  its  population  since  1 970  and  to  integrate  it 


socially  and  economically  into  the  larger  Harlem  area. 

To  provide  affordable  housing,  publicly- 
owned  sites  are  to  be  awarded  developers  to  enable 
tfiem  to  build  at  below-market  cost   Existing  cily, 
stale  and  federal  programs  are  to  be  combined  to 
provide  50  percent  occupancy  by  low-  lo  moderate 
income  groups  in  these  courtyard  apartment 
buildings.  As  the  buildings'  basic  module,  the  flexible 
unit  with  "x-space'  features  two  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
kitchen  and  living  space  to  permit  in-home  worit  and 
Ihe  accommodation  of  unrelated  adults. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Bulevard  Pfoject 
IS  a  commission  of  Strickland  and  Carson  Associiales, 
New  York  City,  lor  the  Hariem  Urban  Development 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  State 
Urban  DevelopmenI  Corporation.  Design  and 
planning  for  Ihe  project  were  provided  by  Roy 
Strickland  (M,  Arch,  '82)  and  Carolyn  Carson  with 
Lnda  Gatter  [M.  Arch,  '82)  and  August  G.  Schaefer 
(M.  Arch.  '82). 
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William  Wurster:  Architecture  as  a  Social  Art 


by  Lawrence  Anderson 


The  following  article  is  an  excerpt  Irom  Lawrence  Anderson's  essay  written  for  Tom  Hille's  exhibition 
INSIDE  THE  LARGE-SMALL  HOUSE  on  view  at  MIT  Museum  through  March  28  Hille,  Professor 
at  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  graduate  of  MITs  Department  of  Architecture, 
was  the  1989  recipient  of  the  Lawrence  B.  Andersor)  Award  for  his  proposal  to  document  William 
Wurster's  work.  INSIDE  THE  LARGE-SMALL  HOUSE  examines  Wurster's  residential  design 
legacy,  and  pays  particular  attention  to  those  characteristics  which  contnbule  to  the  livability  of  a 
small  house,  including:  controlled  outside  space;  indoor-  outdoor  rooms:  large  windows  and  high 
ceilings,  multi-use  rooms .  common  matenals  and  simplified  detailing. 


William  Wurster  revitalized  the  MIT  School  of 
Architecture  and  brought  il  into  prominence  as  a  center 
where  modernism  could  flounsh.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1 868,  ibe  School  had  clung  to  the  aesthetics,  the 
methods,  and  the  educational  philosophy  of  The  Ecole 
de  Beaux-Arts  in  Pans,  a  school  that  had  maintained 
world  dominance  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
well  into  the  twentieth.  Following  the  retirement  of 
William  Emerson  in  1939,  Ihe  onset  of  war  in  1941.  with 
consequent  shnnkage  of  enrollmeni  and  scatlenng  of 
faculty,  and  with  the  deanship  in  the  hands  of  a  retired 
practitioner  ill-prepared  for  the  position,  there  was  need 
for  strong  new  leadership. 

His  own  practice  undoubtedly  curtailed 
because  of  war  sholages,  Wurster,  until  then  a  very 
successful  but  largely  self-laught  Califomta  architect, 
set  out  to  widen  his  perspective.  He  married  Catherine 
Bauer,  an  Eastemer  eminent  as  a  social  critic  and 
ardent  campaigner  for  low-income  housing.  Together 
Ihey  travelled  around  Ihe  worid,  not  to  savor  the  Grand 
Tour  monuments  that  Wurster  had  visited  in  his  youth, 
but  to  observe  the  pioneenng  social  programs  in 
Scandinavia,  and  lo  marvel  at  the  richness  ol  many 
non-westem  civiiizabons.  Coming  to  Massachusetts, 
they  frequented  Harvard,  MIT,  and  Yale,  getting  a  leel 
for  current  needs  in  architectural  education. 

His  deanship  at  MIT  was  short:  1 944  to 
1950,  but  had  impact  immense.  In  the  post-war  MIT 
ambiance,  he  realized  the  need  to  scour  globally  for 
outstanding  recruitments  lo  attain  and  maintain 
excellence,  He  brought  Alvar  Aalto  from  Finland  as  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  Gyorgy  Kepes  (surely  Ihe  most 
gentle  among  the  Sauhaus-mspired  artists  who  had  lied 
the  wrath  of  Hitler  in  the  1 930s)  as  a  tenured  professor, 
as  well  as  several  important  younger  men.   He  divided 
the  School  inio  two  departments.  Architecture  and 
Planning,  and  staffed  Planning  with  teachers  not  trained 
in  design  but  in  economics  and  public  policy  fields.  He 
thereby  encouraged  that  department  to  address  broadly 
all  urban  problems  and  to  educate  prolessionals  as 
analysts,  policy  makers,  and  activists- 

His  relabonships  with  the  Eastem  profes- 
sional establishment  were  rather  confrontational.  The 
Boslon-New  York-Philadelphia  mandanns  had  never 
dreamed  that  plausible  alternatives  to  the  wisdom 
received  from  Ihe  Ecole  in  Pans  could  exist;  they  had 
been  offended  by  Wnght,  and  regarded  Le  Corbusier 
with  horror.  The  affable  and  relaxed  California  manner 
of  Bill  Wurster  conflicted  with  the  more  lofty  and 
patrician  attitudes  in  their  traditions  And  Wurster  was 
capable  ol  indignant  outburst  at  anything  he  perceived 


as  "loony"  misconceptions. 

Modemism  did  indeed  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  movement  contained  two  divergent 
tendencies.  The  first  had  been  codified  in  the  1920s 
in  a  largely  Gennanic  setting,  and  in  subsequent 
years  reaffimied  by  the  meetings  of  the  Congres 
Intemational  des  Architecies  Modemes  Walter 
Gropius,  charier  member  and  spokesman,  had  been 
at  Harvard  since  1937  Mies  van  der  Rohe  was  al  IIT 
in  Chicago. 

The  second  tendency  was  to  believe  that, 
despite  growing  industrialism,  mechanization,  and 
globalization  of  information,  modemism  should 
celebrate  its  release  from  outmoded  convenft'ons 
without  turning  its  back  on  diverse  regiona)  condi- 
tions, including  local  resources  and  methods,  and  the 
intuitional  contnbutions  of  unpredictable  human 
personalities  One  should  therefore  resist  the 
attempt  to  wnte  a  catechism  applicable  everywhere, 
Aalto  was,  dunng  his  lifetime,  the  leading  European 
example.  He  had  attended  eariy  meetings  of  his 
modem  colleagues,  but  subsequently  went  his  own 
inspired  way.  His  vision,  buttressed  by  many  other 
voices  in  Scandinavia,  found  a  ready  affinity  with  the 
Bay  Region  school,  whose  emergence  out  ol  the 
works  of  Maybeck  and  the  Greene  brothers 
constituted  an  autonomous  demonstration  ol  these 
principles.  That  these  two  branches  of  modemism 
were  philosophically  at  odds  ignited  an  acrimonious 
discussion  among  cntics  and  theorists  ol  the  time. 

It  IS  ironic  that  Harvard,  world  center  lor 
Ihe  study  of  humanism,  should  lake  to  its  bosom 
Gropius,  embodiment  ol  Ihe  austere  and  canonical, 
impersonal  and  intemational,  industnal  and  technical 
aspects  of  modernism,  while  MIT,  from  whom  one 
might  have  expected  a  deeper  attachment  lo  such 
pnnDples,  chose  instead  lo  appoint  Wurster  (and 
after  him  Bellushi),  exponent  of  a  "softer"  inlerpreta- 
lion  of  this  great  shift  in  architectural  thinking,  (It  is 
true  thai  Gropius.  after  mannation  at  Han/ard,  came 
to  accept  red  bnck,  and  Ihal  Wurster,  lor  his  part, 
came  to  know  and  admire  works  from  the  other 
camp,  but  remained  suspicious  ol  any  examples  thai 
did  not  fit  environmentally  or  that  ignored  the  agenda 
ol  the  users.) 

Wurster  believed  that  architects  should 
relax  Iheir  fixations  on  being  aesthetically  up-to-date 
and  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  place  of  a 
given  work  in  Ihe  landscape  or  city-scape;  on  the 
local  extremes  of  temperature,  precipitation,  and 
(conlinued  on  page  5) 


Inquity  into  AmeiiCanHaJSingiDesijiraig  tar  lie  SJxi^    UyRenseClicw 


The  metaphor  ot  dwelling  as  machine  is  more 
insidious  ihan  we  would  like  lo  believe.  We  see  the 
house  from  the  outside  as  a  discreet  fonn  containing  a 
set  of  program  (unclions  wilfi  a  Itiin  membrane 
intervening  between  The  house  is  a  mass  sitting  on  its 
site;  the  activities  are  organized  within  Each  dwelling  is 
positioned  like  a  machine,  with  a  reasonable  distance 
setting  it  apart  so  as  not  to  mlerlere  with  the  other's 
workings  This  implied  dichotomy  ol  an  outer  and  an 
inner  world  is  reinforced  within  the  design  process  by 
many  working  methods  such  as  built-unbuilt  diagrams, 
the  placing  ol  houses  like  'footpnnts"  on  a  site  plan,  or 
the  design  of  dwellings  as  a  prototype  to  successfully 
function  as  a  machine  in  organizing  a  nonriative 
program  The  resulting  shell-hke  organization  of 
environments,  charactenzed  by  functional  organization 
inside  and  positioning  of  masses  at  the  site  level,  is 
referred  to  as  volumetnc  structure. 

This  separation  is  problematic.  The  use  of 
volumetnc  structures  separates  dwelling  from  site  and 


Particular  dimensions  and  combinaljons  ol  dimensions 
focus  a  design  projection  on  a  particular  issue  ot  the 
design.  Three  applications  are  explored  in  the 
wort(Shop:  creating  community  environments,  increasing 
density  in  sutjurban  environments  and  accommodating 
change. 

Application:  Neighboring 

A  dwelling  stnjcture  with  a  sense  of 
community  depends  on  defining,  at  many  levels, 
lernlones  which  can  be  claimed    The  case  studies 
reveal  a  continual  lack  ol  intermediate  levels  in  the 
systems  ol  terntones  in  many  suburban  and  urban 
environments  Public,  living  group  and  individual 
terntones  dominate  residential  settings,  spaces  that  are 
intentionally  designed  (or  neighbors  and  community  are 
missing.  The  distinction  between  volumetnc  stmctures 
and  spatial  structures  lends  insight  into  the  nature  ol 
these  collective  fomns;  volumetnc  stmctures  tend  to 
sepatate  dwelling  from  site  and,  by  use,  dwellers  from 
J  sltupliirfts  5utpn  Ihfi  inificarttfin  i 


1  space, f 

this  article  as  a  spatial  stmcture.  The  ob|eclive  of  the 
workshop  is  lo  descnbe  environmental  forms  which 
conned  people  to  their  physical  and  social  setting 
through  the  descnption  and  articulation  of  this  spatial 

In  the  workshop,  some  basic  questions  are 
posed  how  are  low  density  Amencan  homes  unique, 
what  is  the  role  ol  the  architect  in  the  design  ol  housing, 
and  what  are  the  physical  cntena  ol  'good"  housing  ■  all 
ol  which  leads  to  an  investigation  ol  cntena  that  tie 
spatial  lornis  with  attnbutes  valued  by  people  in  a 
dwelling  system.  These  cntena  are  referred  to  as 
perfomnance  dimensions.  Using  a  definition  offered  by 
Kevin  Lynch  in  Theory  of  Good  City  Fonn.  'performance 
dimensions  [are]  certain  identifiable  charactenstics  of 
the  perfomnance  of  [housing)  which  are  due  pnmanly  to 
their  spatial  qualities  and  which  are  measurable  scales 
along  which  different  groups  will  prefer  to  achieve 
different  positions."  Particular  to  this  study,  dimensions 
must  exist  at  several  levels  of  intervention  in  order  to 
bndge  the  entre  inside  to  outside  spatial  hierarchy.  Five 
dimensions  are  descnbed  capacity,  terntonal  claim, 
infrastructure,  matenal  assemblage  and  adaptability 

Capacity-  the  potential  of  a  space  or  fomi  to 

accommodate  vanous  inhabitations  and 

uses.  Three  kinds  of  capacity  have  been 

descnbed   dimensional,  fomial  and 

figurative. 

Territorial  Claim-  the  control  of  habitation 

and  access  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  certain 

party  over  an  area  Levels  descnbed  are 

public,  community,  neighborhood,  living 

group  and  individual 

inlrastruclure-  systems  that  are  the  least 

likely  to  change  over  time  which  tend  to  be 

the  most  permanent  and  expensive 

components  ol  an  environment  thus 

establishing  the  character  ol  the  collective 

environment 

Material  Assemblage-  the  role  ol  matenal 

systems  in  the  fomi  of  housing.  In  particular, 

the  workshop  focuses  on  light  wood  frame 

constmction  and  the  prelabncation  ol  certain 

components  unique  to  the  form  of  Amencan 

housing. 

Adaptability-  the  permanent  physical 

changes  that  have  evolved 

The  dimensions  are  descnbed  physically  by 
identifying  vanous  spatial  and  matenal  elements  and 
their  syntax.  The  overlay  of  these  dimensions  reveals  a 
dwelling  stnjcture,  which  is  utilized  m  two  ways:  one.  as 
a  referential  artifact  and  two,  as  a  generative  design 
tool.  II  seen  as  an  artifact,  the  charactenstic  physical 
syntax  rellect  the  conditions  ol  a 
and  dwelling  system  for  a  particular  place.  This 
3  instructive  as  a  descnption,  but  insufficient  lor  a 
ign  process.  II  seen  as  a  generative  tool,  the 
conceptually  imbeds  conditions  held  as 
important  lor  a  dwelling  environment   By  using  the 
of  comparative  case 
studies,  a  range  of  design  inlonnation  about  dwelling 
structures  is  being  produced. 

Applications:  Dimensions  Projected 

In  designing  residential  environments,  the 
performance  dimensions  and  the  implied  dwelling 
structure  can  be  used  as  generative  tools.  Since  the 
dwelling  structure  holds  all  the  conditions  for  the 
directly  in  projections. 


Application;  Density 

Density  is  a  problem  ol  organizing  the  labnc 
ol  a  dwelling  stnjcture,  including  the  character  of  the 
access,  pnvacy,  and  collective  terntones  needed  to 
support  the  number  of  dwellings  involved.  Low  density 
environments  (four  units  per  acre  or  less)  are  ctiaracter- 
ized  by  the  independence  qfone  dwelling  troi 
Dense  environment 
charactenzed  by  distinct  s^eration  of  public  and  private 


the  fabnc  is  dominated  by  \  olumetnc 
independence  makes 
designing  so  that  decisions 
level  of  int 

changes  can  be  made  with 
For  example,  the  designer 
without  affecting  the  house 
affecting  the  site  plan,  to 


hierarchical  m 
be  made  about  each 
Isolated  concern  -  lower  level 
affecting  upper  levels. 
I  make  changes  to  a  room 
the  house  without 
plan  without  affecting 


the  SI 

likely  to  have  ramifications 
a  street  will  affect  the 
the  house  and  so  on 


Likewise,  c  langes  at  an  upper  level  ai 


lower  levels.  Charges  to 
'  Ganges  to  the  site  will  aifeci 
Thu^  volumetnc  stmctures  are 
charactenzed  by  indepen- 


adequale  when  the  labnc 
dence. 

In  mid-density  ehvironments,  a  dwelling  is 
longer  independent  ol  the  r  exl,  but  interdependent  at 
the  level  ol  the  labnc  Des  gn  decisions  at  o 
may  inlluence  decisions  ab  we  and  below.  For 
example,  changing  the  use  of  a  bedroom  lo  living  re 
will  potentially  affect  the  ho  ise.  the  site,  and  the 


relationship  lo  neighbonnc 
relationship  reflects  the  co 
Spatial  structures  support 
relations  To  support  thi; 
case  studies  are  compan 
example  is  Horatio  West 

s  spatial  stRjctur^  allows  a 
)l  ot  complex  relation: ,  The  second 
example  is  the  redesign  of 


tomes.  This  interdependent 

bnuous  nature  of  the  fabric. 

design  of  interdependent 

cjontenlion  two 

The  first 


where  the  preponderance  ( f  volumetnc 


Application:  Accommodc  tlon 


A  dwelling  stmcture  needs  o 

Irom  one  group  of  inhabitarjls 
individual  to  individual 
on  finding  new  solutions  fo 
producing  prototype  soluti 
prototype  house  is  limited 
aspect  of  the  dwelling 
inhabitant.  Atiheothe 
solutions  IS  the  search 
one  that  can  suit  all  lifestyles, 
seeking  any  such  absolutt 
dwelling  becomes  unable 
diversity  found  in  a  residenjial 
ultimately  linked  to  the  abi 
individuals  to  identify  with 
larger  setting   In  the  case 
structures  that  responded 
requirements,  while  avoidirjg 
ized  by  a  dimension  c 
dwelling  stmcture  Th 
dimensional  overlays 
assemblage  allow  lor 
qualities  which  sustain 
change  I 


,  This 


,evittown 


Q 


accommodate  a  range  of 
(ill  inevitably  change 
another  as  well  as  Irom 
t^ahy  housing  proposals  locus 
particular  lifestyles 
IS,  The  life  of  such  a 
tjecause  Ihe  most  predictable 
changing  lifestyle  of  the 
ol  the  spectrum  of  prototype 
universally  flexible  tiouse. 
The  potential  danger  ol 
irototypes  is  that  the 
accommodate  the  typical 

selling.  Dwelling  is 
y  of  distinct  living  groups  and 
place  and  to  connect  to  a 
tudies,  the  dwelling 
lest  to  changing  living 
itrality,  are  character- 
imbedded  in  the 
gn  of  stmctures  with  such 
ca  }acity,  adaptability  and 

Identification  of  those 
chafacter  and  accommodate 
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Buidng  a  Courtyaid:  Coopetalive  Housing  Fom)  for  Chalet 

JaiiV&iiple(ljMillSlufcFai992 

by  Ulan  Sing 


The  site  lor  Ihe  semester's  design  ptO)ecl 
was  3  sleep,  south-facing  siie  in  Charlesiown, 
Massachusetts.  Tlie  southeast  boundary  ot  the  siie 
includes  a  public  slair  currentfy  under  constnjction. 
Special  consideration  was  paid  lo  Ihe  polenlial  redesign 
ol  this  slaif  ancf  lo  Ihe  'space  between"  buildings.  The 
proposals  sought  lo  respect  Ihe  neighborhood  fabric,  as 
well  as  lo  assume  new  attitudes  and  fomns  for  collective 
dwelling 

The  basic  program  consisted  of  10  lesidential 
units,  a  courtyard,  commercial  space,  gardens,  terraces 
and  par1(ing  for  6-8  cars.  The  buildings  were  2  to  4 
stones  depending  on  location  within  the  site  and  Ihe 
total  usable  square  footage  was  approximately  10,000 
square  feet.  Among  issues  left  to  Ihe  individual  designer 
^     to  determine  were  the  nature  of  "cooperative,'  the  types 
of  spaces  lo  be  explored  wrihin  this  defimlion,  and  the 
particular  composdion  of  the  user  population.  Program 


became  pari  of  an  "altitude  staiemenf  wntien  at  the 
outset  by  each  stucJeni  m  the  lorm  of  a  story  about  a 
perception  ot  life  in  Ihe  Charleslown  bousing  coopera- 

Investigations  began  with  site  observal)ons, 
interviews  and  research  into  Charlestown's  history  and 
population.  A  progressive  senes  of  design  exercises 
then  provided  tor  studies  ol  site  organization,  frozen 
space,'  'solid  space,"  architectural  fomis,  full-scale 
construction,  and  elevations.  Students  also  pursued 
issues  of  seclional  zones,  transitions  between  spaces, 
form  relationships,  and  dimensions  vis-a-vis  building 
matenals,  structure  and  light.  Ultimately,  the  |oumey 
into  cooperative  housing  for  each  student  culminated  in 
a  design  and  presentation  (hat  told  a  story  ol  living  and 
proposed  a  new  form  for  housing  in  Charleslown, 

Models  (top  to  tx3t!anl:UtanStjng.flobeflR&teis& 


Pilotengasse  (continued  from  p2) 

Hijsung,  that  rhombic  square  ol  the  Horseshoe  Colony 
in  Berlin-Bntz  designed  by  Bmno  Taut  after  his  period  of 
organic  Expressionism  in  1926.  The  distorted  square 
shows  Ihat  9\e  new  archited  rejecls  indi^duyism  and 
treats  the  housing  units  as  equal,  serial  elements.  The 


The  biomorpfious  plans  ot  Taul's  earlier  individual 
houses  are  translomied  here  and  reappear  as  an  urtan 
scheme 

Both  Wagner  and  Taut  (architects  more 
related  than  one  might  think)  were  architects  ol  a  not  yet 
established,  less  sell-conlident,  and  ^erelore  more 
"complex,"  Modernism,  It  could  argued,  however,  that 
Wagner  and  Taut  still  overestimated  the  significance  ol 
architecture  The  Pilotengasse  project,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  less  heroic,  its  ambitions  are  better 
concealed  This  approach  goes  back  to  a  a  certain 
tradition  of  modem  architecture  of  Ihe  30s  that  was 
pailiculariy  important  in  Switzerland  where  two  of  the 
parlfcipaling  architects,  Jacques  Herzog  and  Pierre  de 
Meuronworlied.  Weileitauen  ('Keep  On  Building") 
was  Ihe  title  of  a  magazine  of  this  architectural 
tendency.  Weilerbauen  means  to  continue  patient  work 
in  the  time  of  chsis,  ustng  wood  and  slandardization  to 
achieve  meaninglul  architecture.  When  compared  lo 
other  new  housing  estates,  the  Pilolengasse  is  less 
"inleresling"  in  a  superficial  sense,  the  architects  clearly 
wanted  to  confront  the  cliche  regarding  monotony  ■  thai 
the  Bauzeile  ("building  slnp")  is  the  ultimate  bore  in 
architecture  This  "muteness"  is  familiar  with  the 
architecture  ol  Loos,  the  Pullman  wagon  rools  are  Loos- 
quotations.  The  technique  of  senal  repetition  on  a 
theme  by  Loos  guides  one's  attention  lo  the  difference  in 
details.  Realizing  ihat  the  tradition  of  a  craftsmanship 
which  histoncally  espoused  the  ethics  ol  execution'  is 
today  disappearing,  the  architects  ol  the  Pilotengasse 
believe  that  it  is  m  the  forming  ol  cell  conglomerates  that 
guarantees  quality  Jacques  Herzog  states: 

Worlfing  logetPier  with  other  a'chitecls.  engineers,  or  artists 
IS  certainly  connected  lo  the  lad  that  we  have  to  create  a 
relerence  point  tor  ourselves   To  actually  be  able  to 
achieve  anything,  nothing  is  already  given,  nothing  can  be 
taken  tor  granted,  passed  on.  These  relerence  points 
which  must  be  determined  by  each  individual,  are  a 
necessity  today,  and  m  the  future,  without  doubt,  they  will 
be  even  more  so.  But  t  regard  that  as  a  chance  and  not  as 
a  loss  I  actually  perceive  the  loss  ol  the  tradition  as  a 
deliverance  Really,  we  have  never  known  anything 
difterent  It  has  always  been  tfiai  way  lor  our  generation 
and  we  managed.  An  expression  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
always  coltalxrate  with  other  people,  whereby  this  new 
type  ol  collaboration  is  in  the  ongin  and  is  subjected  to 
constant  change. 

There  is  a  certain  well-calculated  (ension 
between  minimalism  in  lorm  and  matenals,  a  suggested 
straightforwardness,  peaceable  and  pure,  that  might 
further  enrage  the  neighbors  with  iheir  Alpine  roofs  and 
cozy  decorator  touches.  This  anslocratic  understate- 
ment is  a  (amiliar  gesture  in  the  town  ol  Loos,  but  it 
forces  the  tenants  of  the  houses  into  the  role  ol  the 
islander.  The  architecture  puis  its  inhabitants  lo  a 
severe  lesl  they  have  lo  give  prool  ol  iheir  courage  to 
live  an  authentic  life,  opposing  the  myth  of  Vienna  itsell 
with  lis  false  intimacies  The  Pilotengasse  is  a  very 
direct  statement,  and  uncomfortable  for  iis  boldenss,  ■ 


Wurster  (continued  from  p,  3) 

winds,  on  the  appropriate  matenals  and  methods,  and 
especially  on  how  buildings  ate  used  by  people  He 
taught  that  it  was  useless  toBink  thai  a  design^ould 
ails  Ihat  would 
,  beyond  the: 


(t  thai  he  ( 


jidbe 


Eludenls, 


ii  operated 
s  n^l  known  to 
s  which,  II 


by  a  gallery 


poetic  creativity  in  proper 

accused  of  ambivalence.  It  musi  be  remem)]ered  thai 

his  own  pnslessional  expenence  was  i 

academic  and  Iheorelical  thought;  his 

design  had  exposed  him  to  laclile  and  hum; 

an  intimate  scale,  whose  resolution  demancjed 

pragmatic  judgement.  He 

most  of  who  would  not  become  preeminent 

and  seeking  to  prove  to  them  Ihat  socially  u 

Culturally  valuable  contnbutions  would  be 

the  aid  of  genius. 

In  pedagogical  methods,  Wurstei 
Ihe  only  course  in  office  practice  that 
bore  students.  He  reorganized  jury  procedi 
Beaux-Arts  tradition  of  anonymity  in  compe 
been  secrel  reviews  by  the  faculty,  followed 
lalk  by  one  of  its  members.  Wurster  insislei 
students  should  be  required  lo  defend  their 
lo  Junes,  in  the  presence  ol  other  students, 
preparation  for  ihe  way  Ihmgs  are  done  in  ttte 
This  reform  remains  all  but  universal  in  sch{  ols  ml  922 

However,  a  hall-cenlury  of  chan(  e  h; 
developed  attitudes  that  appear  quite  antitb  iii 
Wurster  ideal.  Instead  of  promoting  the  arc  nteci 
provider  of  appropnale  and  well  constmctec 
menis,  the  current  notion  presents  the  desit  i 
conveyor  ol  messages,  even  though  these  r  lessagei 
may  not  seem  to  be  applicable  lo  the  condit 
and  indeed  may  not  even  be  perceived  by  11  le  casual 
viewer  or  occupant.  This  is  not  to  denigrate 
ment  of  the  earlier  ideology,  bul  merely  lo  o  )serve  ihal 
in  our  own  present  view  it  is  insufficient.  Fo 
lure  as  an  ad  fomi  has  had  lo  take  part  in 
lion  within  the  other  and  less  service-oriented 
the  process,  the  most  conspicuous  current 
one  end  understandable  only  to  a  few  cognijiscenti,  and 
at  another  flaunted  as  commercial  logos,  pr  iducts  of 
small  number  of  temporarily  merchantable 
becoming  difficult  to  consider  architecture  I 


The  ensemble  of  William  Wurste  ' 
tial  work  constitutes  an  invaluable  momento  i 
day,  a  day  when  simpler,  homelier  standard  i 
excellence  held  sway.  These  houses 
^e  stuti  ol  Ihe  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  After  fifti 
already  exhibit  signs  Ihat  degradatior 
remain  vulnerable  not  only  to  the  whims  of  ^i 
owners  but  to  conflagration,  natural  c 
slower  erosion  of  time  iiself.  Tom  Hille's  do : 
and  analysis  of  them  will  be  a  permanent 
access  to  the  wisdom  they  contain.  ■ 


developed  by  gen 
about  architecIur^.ego-lrips  OSt  had  no  paj  offs  except 
Ihe  sell-esteem  of  the  designer  Such  a  In  ih  is  beauty" 
approach  would  seem  to  restrain  an  archite  is  mstincl 
lo  manipulate  form  and  space  most  creative  y  (espe- 
cially as  seen  in  the  light  ol  1922  attitudes).  Yet.  he  s 
greatly  admired  supenor  examples  ol  inspin  d  and 


Iransforma- 


Homing  (continued  from  p.1) 

summoned  from  her  wan[tenrg  and  unwittingly  inherits 
(ler  family  home,  threatening  the  analogy  of  container 
_and  contained  with  house  and  housekeeping,  ^ylviem 
a  house  was  more  or  less  like  a  mermaid  in  aship's 
cabin  She  preferred  it  sunk  in  ihe  very  element  it  was 
meani  to  exclude  "^  The  fleeting  intimacy  and  comfort 
she  can  muster  nding  the  rails  does  not  replicate  the 
comtorls  ol  home  but  absolves  her  ot  them   Like  Ihe 
waters  ol  Fingerbone  lake  thai  occasionally  sweH, 
Hooding  her  house  and  setting  all  ils  furniture  afloat,  she 
IS  unmoored  from  all  Ihe  somjw  for  which  it  is  the  siie. 
The  house  attracts  Syivie,  a  drifter,  not  as  a  buoy  but  as 
an  undetected  undertow  whose  force  she  can't  resist. 
Ultimately  she  seizes  another  force,  fire,  lo  destroy  the 
house,  thus  ending  housekeeping,  and  again  becomes  a 

The  techniques  and  procedures  of  housing 
can  lemporanly  tie  put  aside  to  examine  ils  stnjcture. 
Elaine  Scarry  poinis  out 

the  protective,  healing,  expansive  acts  implicit  in  hosl~and 
'hostel'  and  'hospitable'  and  "hospital"  all  converge  back  m 
'hospes,' which  in  turn  moves  back  to  the  njot  'hos" 
meaning  house,  shelter,  or  refuge;  but  once  back  at  'hos. " 
Its  generosity  can  be  undone  by  an  alternative  movement 
forward  into  'hoslis. '  the  source  of  'hoslilily'  and  'hostage' 
and  'hosf  -  r70f  the  host  Ihat  willfully  abandons  the  ground 
of  his  power  in  acts  of  reciprocity  but  the  'host'  depnved  ol 
all  ground,  the  host  of  Ihe  Euchanst.  Ihe  sacnficial  victim.^ 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  reports  that  a  woman  is 

nine  limes  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  violence  in  her 

own  home  than  on  the  street   Yet,  what 

happens  in  the  sanctity  ol  the  home  is 

nol  a  cnme  but  is  considered  a  "dispute" 

•  as  if  lis  terms  and  sides  were  of  ones 

own  choosing   Insiead  of  standing 

against  the  penis  abroad,  Ihe  home 

doubles  ihem  wiih  a  menacing  proximity 

and  an  indeterminate  familianty  The 

architecture  of  the  house  tells  us  that  it  is 

no  one  else's  business  and  not  open  to 

scrutiny  behind  closed  doors;  the 

curtains  drawn;  tall  fences  make  good  neighbors;  a 

man's  house  is  his  castle.  When  disorder  claims  a 

home.  Its  inhabitants  become  permanent  and  wary 

guests  (or  whom  Ihe  rent  of  occupancy  is  inestimable. 

The  home  has  the  capacity  nol  only  to  serve  as  haven 

from  hurts  from  without,  but  to  harbor  the  hurts  being 

produced  within. 

Le  Corbusier's  City  of  Refuge  (1933)  is  one 
example  ol  the  shelter  oHered  once  someone  has  left 
home.  Its  pnvileged  source  Administered  by  the 
Salvation  Army  it  served  as  a  short  term  home  for 
indignant  men  and  women,  provided  care  lor  unwed 
mothers,  and  social  services  and  counseling.  Its 
inienor,  hermetically  sealed  behind  a  sheer  glass  curtain 
wall,  pre-daled  elfeclive  air-conditionmg  leading 
Corbusier  lo  make  much  regretted  modifications  when 
Ihe  discomfort  level  inside  -  Ihat  didn't  trouble  him  nearly 
as  much  -  lead  to  police  mvesligaiion  Yet  architectur- 
ally most  compelling  was  the  entrance  leading  to  the 
circular  pavilion  and  registration  desk,  the  "lumtable." 

There  the  City  ol  fleluge  lums  the  problems 
of  the  outside  m  to  the  solutions  on  the  inside  - 
improbably  as  through  an  impenetrable  screen 
separating  the  two  As  a  worker- residenl  one  could  stay 
as  long  as  they  played  their  pan  m  the  institution  and 
sen/ed  the  society  in  which  they  previously  had  no  part. 


i 


The  ship  ol  Le  Corbusier's  lechnoiogicai  optimism  is  out- 
paced by  lis  detefminism  in  the  name  ol  benevolence, 
charting  an  urban  sea  of  wayward  souls  likely  to 
expenence  an  eventual  stiipwreck  oi  reason.  The 
Salvation  Amiy  wll  make  the  loss  bankable,  taking 
account  of  i)  like  the  wealthy  man's  money  and  reluming 
il  to  them  clean  and  new  when  Ihey  affi  ready  to  leave 
The  shelter  is  a  penilentiary  where  people  confess  the 
sins  that  reside  closes!  to  Iheir  heart;  to  be  homeless  is 
a  sin  against  themselves.  There  is  no  lime  oft  tor  good 
behavior  because  that  is  not  what  prepares  them  lo  be 
on  the  outside  Release  is  not  the  goal,  but  shelter,  in 
which  the  pain  of  the  enierpnse  is  purposely  revealed  by 
scrutinizing  rays  cast  Ihrough  a  modernist  pnsm. 

Homing  plagues  those  without  housing.  II  is 
the  misfortune  that  tracks  them  Ihrough  the  street  and 
then  inside  when  Ihey  are  ottered  to  be  pul  up  tor  the 
night.  It  arrests  itinerancy  and  makes  people  the 
unsuspected  heirs  lo  houses  where  none  were 
successful  at  living  before  because  houses,  like  soup 
cans,  are  better  full  than  empty   I  would  like  to  restore  a 
more  archaic  model  of  the  City  of  Refuge,  from  the  Book 
ot  Numbers,  "In  The  Wilderness "  Moses  is  ordered  by 
God  to  set  up  a  city  where  those  who  commit  murder  by 
accident  can  live  to  avoid  the  vengeance  ol  the  victim's 
family.  If  the  act  is  witnessed  by  two  people  and  judged 
to  be  inadvertent,  the  perpetrator  can  be  conveyed  to 
the  city  for  safety,  but  must  stay  there  till  the  anointed 
ludge  dies.  It  they  leave,  the  victim's  km  can  extract 
instant  and  lethal  revenge  Those  without  homes  have 
been  the  undeserving  victims  of  violence  and  abuse,  but 
stand  at  once  as  the  accused.  Or  altemalely  at  the  point 
ol  dnving  his  victim  from  the  house  the  abuser  yells,  "11 
you  leave,  I'll  kill  you'"  This  can't  have  been  by  design, 
but  what  malignant  chance  would  have  it  such?  It  is  an 
offense  that  unfolds  in  advance  ol  its  perpetrator, 
because  the  site  of  the  cnme  (the  home)  is  known  and 
only  the  next  offender  is  required  Perhaps  we  should 
rethink  the  dislodged  before  they  settle  again  according 
to  their  own  devices  and  compromised  resources. 
There  must  be  a  satisfaction  other  than  revenge,  Ihe 
desire  to  get  back,  when  all  too  often,  houses,  like 
pnsons,  are  a  place  from  which  lo  escape.  ■ 

'  Jean  Chnstophe  Agnew  points  out  that  'O:konomia 
(economyl  referred  not  to  the  abstract  and  sell-regulating 
prwess  ol  resource  allocation  but  to  the  concrete  task  ol 
household  {oikos  I  managemenl."  see  Worlds  Apart  {New 
Vort;  Carrbndge  University  Press,  1966),  p  5 
^  Manlynne  Robmson,  Housekeeping  (New  York:  Bantam 
Books,  1981),  pee 

3  Elaine  Scarry,  The  Body  in  Pain  (New  York  Oxford 
University  Press.  1985),  p  45 
^  Unsigned  article,  Les  Temps,  8  December,  1933,  quoled 
in  Bnan  Bmce  Taylor,  Technology,  Society,  and  Social 
Control"  in  Le  Corbusier's  Cite  de  Refuge,  Pans  1933, 
15/16  (Wtnter/Spnng  1979).  p.  169. 


Conference:  Designing  the  New  American  School 

hou'sanovecueiobeamounced 

As  pal  ot  a  design  studio  and  research  piogratn  on  new  scfiools  for  K-12  education,  Roy  Sinckland  is 

also  organizing  wOal  we  expect  will  be  the  fiisl  of  several  annua)  conferences  on  Itie  subject.  More     n 

details  will  be  available  later 

Apnl27 

Herman  Hertzberger 

On  His  Work 

Hertzberger  is  a  distinguished  international  architect  situated  in  Amsterdam.  He  combines  design  thai 

IS  ngorous ,  stnjclurally  and  fomially,  with  a  commitment  to  the  making  ol  places  that  support  and 

enhance  everyday  life.  He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  MIT  and  has  remained  an  intellectual  and 

design  reference  for  Itie  Department  of  Architecture  at  MIT. 


^      _  ^^  ^^^^^_  ^^  Tfie  disparate  frameworks  for  ^^^^B 

Ik     t^  A^^^^^^f  "^  adijressmg  tiousing  represented  W  ^^1 

l\   If        II    ^^  ^^^  I  in  ttiis  issue  are  inlenijed  to  elicit  I    I^H 

I  \|l        I   I    ^^  ^^  debate.  We  encourage  your  I    ^1 

I     il  V  ^    I    I ^^  J,  response  to  wtiat  you  read  or  I    H    I 

■      ■  ^^     '    M^^^  ■  ^(.,3,  yQ^  if^i^i^  ,^35  overlooked,  fc  T  J 

Responses  should  be  submitted  IBhi^H 


